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The Scarlet Letter. 
PRIZE ESSAY, BY T. ROSS PADEN, ’83, OF PA. 


HETHER or not, Hawthorne represents truly the Puri- 

tan spirit and life, history will probably never be able 

to counteract the impression of New England Puritanism 
which he has given. But be that as it may, his novels 
are certainly true and beautiful pictures of the life which 
they portray. The most that can be said to the contrary is, 
that they represent only the sombre side of that life; but as 
the sombre is, if not the only, still the prominent side, this 
cannot be regarded as a serious defect. Hawthorne chose 
that view of Puritanism which best suited his genius and 
his art. His writings are so entirely an outgrowth of New 
England soil, that a comprehensive criticism of their Puritan 
characteristics would exhaust them. And yet, although 
Puritanism is generally judged by Hawthorne, rather than 
Hawthorne by Puritanism, his writings are not of the class 
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chiefly val_able for their exhibition of historic spirit and 
manneys. 

The works of Hawthorne, to be properly appreciated, 
must be regarded as studies of human nature, not only in the 
common, but also in the artistic sense of the term; in the 
former sense they may be judged by the ordinary criteria of 
psychological truth, in the latter sense by the ordinary 
canons of great art. By this latter test, we now propose to 
give “The Scarlet Letter” a more or less informal trial. 
A sufficient excuse for such an examination is found in the 
diversity of opinion in regard to its place in literature. 
Some passing it by as simply a Puritan story; while other 
critics, as competent to judge, regard it as the most extra- 
ordinary production of the century. 

How, then, does Hawthorne’s subject comply with the 
high ideal of great art. In its broadest sweep it is expiation. 
It is the highly imaginative history of nothing less tremen- 
dous than asin. It involves all the darker passions, which, 
like dark waters, are deepest. The prevailing motive of 
the story is confession. And who will say that the scene of 
confession on the scaffold is a less satisfactory stopping- 
place for the narrative than the tomb of Romeo and Juliet 
for Shakespeare’s drama? The satisfaction is largely moral, 
and we owe our gratification to Hawthorne’s moral severity. 
This is clearly illustrated by the minister’s last words as he 
rejected Hester’s hope of living an immortal life together 
with him; “ Hush, Hester, hush!” said he with tremulous 
solemnity. ‘The law we broke !—the sin here so awfully 
revealed !—let these alone be in thy thoughts! I fear! } 
fear! It may be, that, when we forgot our God,—when we 
violated our reverence each for the other’s soul—it was, 
thenceforth, vain to hope that we could meet hereafter in an 
everlasting and pure reunion. God knows; and He is mer- 
ciful! He hath proved His mercy, most of all, in my afflic- 
tions. By giving me this burning torture to bear upon my 
breast! By sending yonder dark and terrible old man to 
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keep the torture always at red-heat! By bringing me hither 
to die this death of triumphant ignominy before the people ! 
Had either of these agonies been wanting, I had been lost 
forever! Praised be His name! His will b: done! Fare- 
well!” 

Here, in the minister’s enumeration of God’s mercies, we 
have an epitome of the whole story,—“ the burning torture,” 
“the terrible old man to keep it at red-heat,”—* the death 
of triumphant ignominy.” This conclusion is foreshadowed 
in the earlier part of the narrative, in the minister’s reply to 
the leech who is trying to persuade him that all sin should 
be confessed. “The heart making itself guilty of such 
secrets,” said the minister, “ must per force hold them, 
until the day when all-hidden things shall be revealed. Nor 
have I so read or interpreted Holy Writ as to understand 
that the disclosure of human thoughts and deeds then to be 
made, is intended as a part of the retribution. That, surely, 
were a shallow view of it. * * * I conceive, moreover, 
that the hearts’ holding such miserable secrets as you speak 
of, will yield them up at that last day, not with reluctance, 
but with joy unutterable.” 

This “joy unutterable” was to furnish a fitting denoue- 
ment to the dark story of sin and remorse. This idea was 
burned deeply into Hawthorne’s mind. Hilda, alone in the 
world’s cathedral, perishing under her terrible secret of 
another’s guilt, until she pours out her soul at the confes- 
sional, is the master touch in “The Marble Faun.” It is a 
relief, in the long line of romances which crowd literature, 
to find one which, in the last chapter, substitutes a confession 
of sin for a confession of love. 

A superficial observer might suppose that Hawthorne 
had suggested rather than treated a great subject in “ The 
Scarlet Letter.” Careful study, however, will show that he 
moves in a quiet way throughout the whole range of his 
theme, though he is careful not to step beyond it. His 
method of treatment is the simplest possible. His plot, 
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though complete, is less involved even than the plots of 
many of the “Twice Told Tales.” Yet it is complex 
enough to afford all the variety of experiment with the 
human soul that he needed. It begins with the revelation 
of the scarlet letter on Hester’s bosom. Then the three 
lives run along together—Hester Prynne’s life of shame, 
Arthur Dimmesdale’s life of remorse, Roger Chillingworth’s 
life of revenge. The thrilling interest of the narrative de- 
pends on the interaction of these lives. Here little Pearl 
plays an important part. “She seemed,” said Hawthorne, 
“ like the offspring of a passionate moment.” Her mother, 
remembering the dark shadow of the pines where Pearl was 
born, was alarmed sometimes with the thought that, per- 
haps, after all, her origin was not altogether human. This 
elf-child told the minister that her mother had gathered her 
from the rose-bush at the prison door. Still, Pearl is life- 
like, and only speaks and acts in the story as children do so 
often in real life—better than they know. Hawthorne 
could not have done without her. Nothing but the whimsi- 
cal and irresponsible actions of this child could ever break 
through the formality which separated Hester and the minis- 
ter by so great a distance. Whatever interest attaches to 
their interviews is due to littte Pearl. To follow the inter- 
action of these lives would be to repeat the story. Each 
touch from the other deepening the revenge, deepening the 
remorse—why not deepening the love, too, of Hester? That 
would have been immoral; and so, if Hester’s love deep- 
ened, it was all the more concealed. But something very 
like love, surely, does show itself in her last words to the 
dying minister. “Shall we not meet again?” whispered 
she, bending her face down close to his. “Shall we not 
spend our immortal life together? Surely, surely we have 
ransomed one another with all this woe! Thou lookest far 
into eternity, with those bright, dying eyes! Then tell me 
what thou seest?” Had Hester, then, been suffering all for 
him? What else can be the key to her life? The plot 
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limited Hawthorne here. What wonderful power might have 
been added if, upon the scarlet letter on the minister’s breast, 
there had been thrown the light of love! Not the love of a 
harlot, but of a pure, noble-minded woman. The hate of 
Chillingworth could not so effectually have brought out the 
burning token. Enshrined within the hearts of his congre- 
gation, the light was strong enough; but, enshrined within 
the stainless sanctity of a woman’s heart, love would have 
lighted the way for conscience to torture the minister’s soul. 
Purposely, Hawthorne allows this warmer passion to run 
through his stories only as an undercurrent. It did not suit 
the sombre purpose of his art. Kenyon and Hilda, in “The 
Marble Faun,” were stainless souls, and could have loved 
profoundly. But this overwhelming passion would soon 
have swept away the strangely delicate yet clear discrimina- 
tions which marked Kenyon the intellectual and Hilda the 
spiritual. Hawthorne, in none of his novels, allows his 
other motives to be subordinated by love. There was no 
place in “ The Scarlet Letter” for so intense a passion. 
It would have destroyed the young minister at once; while 
Hawthorne, for the purpose of his studies, desired to pro- 
long his sufferings—like those of Caligula forced to look 
upon the sun. 

Hawthorne’s moral severity forbade his ever sacrificing 
truth to beauty. This not only saved the truth, but saved 
his art from corruption. It required a delicate moral per- 
ception to treat artistically a moral stain without once fail- 
ing to discriminate in favor of the right. Nowhere in the 
whole range of theology is the absolute need and hopeless- 
ness of expiation more clearly shown. No work of fiction 
could have a grander moral purpose. Hawthorne's charac- 
ters are so sensitive to sin that its very approach causes a 
discordant jar. While he does not lack in sympathy, he is 
yet as remorseless as a steel blade. He is merciful, but the 
only true mercy to the victim of sin is expiation by the 
severest torture. He looks on sin through the clear crystal 
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medium of his own integrity. There is none of that 
sophistry which is always finding the evil in good and the 
good in evil. His decisions are just and unmistakable. 
This is unmixed sin. Damnit. He treats sin in anew and 
masterly way. He does not, like Marlowe in his “Jew of 
Malta,” or Shakespeare in Shylock, dissect the heart of a 
villain; but, like a true naturalist, he selects an isolated 
stain on a pure heart, and examines it in all its effects on 
character. It is thus in “ The Marble Faun” with the sin 
of Donatello and Miriam. Hawthorne’s villains all show 
the same wise method of study. Chillingtvorth’s desire for 
revenge is the only dark stain on his character when he 
leaves his studio to pursue the wretch who had done him 
such bitter wrong. But this burns deeper and deeper, till it 
flames through his whole being with the lurid gleam of hell. 
From the beginning to the end of “ The Scarlet Letter” 
the author’s intellectual microscope is focused on the burn- 
ing A; not that on Hester’s gown, but the deeper one on 
the minister’s heart. After all, is this not the true way to 
study human nature? It gains in intension what it loses in 
extension. However old this may be in logic, it is an inno- 
vation in art. But will not those modern critics, who are 
more and more regarding fiction as a psychological study, 
be inclined to endorse the movement? 

Another mistake of superficial observers is, that Haw- 
thorne is entirely lacking in clearness. This mistake is due 
to what is vaguely called his mysticism. ‘This is a trick of 
his fancy, by which ordinary persons and events are re- 
moved from every-day life into the sphere of romance. In 
nothing else does Hawthorne show more consummate skill. 
The deluded husband, the adulterous minister, with Hester 
and her brat, are removed entirely from all that is realistic. 
Hawthorne throws about them this haze which conceals their 
grossness. Yet he never destroys moral distinctions by 
this mysticism. Hester moves through the story in plain, 
dark robes, wearing the badge of shame, while all the 
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other actors, as we have seen, bitterly atone for their guilt. 
In removing his characters from their vulgar associations, 
he does not remove them beyond the reach of his keen, 
moral and intellectual penetration. The characters are 
sharply delineated; sometimes the lines are delicate, but 
always distinct. 

Not the least requisite of great art is delicacy of touch or 
expression. It would have been impossible for Hawthorne 
ever to be coarse. This rare gift of delicacy can be recog- 
nized, but not explained. We have seen how much is due 
to his ever active fancy, which never fails to spread a web 
of mystery over all that is low or ugly. Sometimes it seems 
a wayward fancy that can sport with sin; always reminding 
us of the painting of the child playing with the serpent’s 
tongue. But the Puritan child, before he is through, never 
fails to make rough sport for the serpent. At other times, 
this weird fancy, like the moonlight falling on the familiar 
objects in his studio, invests all things with a quality of 
strangeness and remoteness, so that they lose their actual 
substance, and are spiritualized or become things of intel- 
lect. To take this mysticism, this beam of moonlight, from 
Hawthorne’s composition would have proved fatal to his art. 

Hawthorne, himself, offers the best criticism adverse to 
his novel. “It wears, to my eye,” says he, in his excellent 
introductory chapter, “a stern and sombre aspect; too much 
ungladdened by genial sunshine; too little relieved by the 
tender and familiar influences which soften almost every 
scene of nature and real life, and, undoubtedly, would soften 
every picture of them.” Again, he gives a characteristic 
account of the surroundings suitable for romance-writing. 
After a page on the salutary influence of the moonlight, he 
adds, of the effect of a dim firelight :—“ This warmer light 
mingles itself with the cold spirituality of the moonbeams, 
and communicates, as it were, a heart and susceptibility of 
human tenderness to the forms which fancy summons up. 
It converts them from snow images into men and women.” 
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His readers would have enjoyed more of “this warmer 
light.” Yet he says of himself that he was happier while 
straying through these sunless fantasies than at any time 
since he had quitted the Old Manse. 

In an informal way we have applied Ruskin’s canons of 
great art to Hawthorne’s masterpiece. He has chosen a 
noble subject, introduced as much beauty as possible con- 
sistently with trith; is distinct, is delicate. One requisite, 
according to Ruskin, yet remains—invention. Hawthorne’s 
method in his workshop, even, as it has recently appeared, 
was peculiarly his own. When he had finished “ The Scar- 
let Letter” he felt that it was almost too much a product 
of his own brain, and hence his attempt to pin it to the 
earth by the somewhat reprehensible fiction as to its historic 
basis. From the first, the story strikes us as a clever idea; 
it leaves the impression of profound originality. There are 
no writings, in fact, more thoroughly original than Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s in all literature. It is not, then, without some 
reason that many make this masterpiece of Hawthorne’s 
the masterpiece of all prose fiction. Those who follow and 
surpass him must give the novel the dignity which Shakes- 
peare has given the drama. 


Colleges and Civil Service Reform. 


QUESTION which might very properly be asked at the 

present time is—What relation has the College to the 
Civil Service Reform? What part ought it to take in this 
movement? And it is but natural that this question should 
have a deep interest to those institutions of learning that 
have fostered and trained in early years some of the most 
illustrious statesmen whose names are now written on the 
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brightest pages of our political history. In political circles, 
the present movement has a very practical bearing, which it, 
in a great measure, loses, by passing into the more theoreti- 
eal student-life, and yet educational institutions will give 
their highest sanction to a system of public patronage which 
has at its basis true worth, as decided by a system of com- 
petitive examinations, that will choose those men who are 
best suited for various government offices. Theoretically, 
at least, nearly all college students are in favor of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform, and especially is this the case when they are 
under the instruction of professors who favor and give 
prominence to this movement. So a college-man, as long 
as he is a student, is an ardent advocate of the Free Trade 
doctrine. But when, in the course of a few years, he is 
largely interested in some extensive manufacturing or pro- 
ductive industry, then his ideas of the broader principle of 
free trade will, perhaps, fade away before the practical 
money-making business which engrosses his attention. And 
so there is no question in the political arena which can be 
studied with more profit, nor one which can be of more 
practical benefit afterwards, than the present question of the 
Civil Service. The interest which surrounds this question 
is not confined to the halls of Congress. It has a special 
significance to every one who is about to engage in duties of 
an enlightened and educated citizen. 

Doubtless, the paramount duty and obligation which 
every scholar owes to the government under which he lives 
is to elevate and instruct those who are less favored in life. 
And this is most true in a government like our own, which 
trusts the State wholly to the intelligence and moral sense 
of the people. Accordingly, a movement, like the present, 
which has for its primary object the purification of politics, 
and which advocates and commends a speedy departure 
from the hopeless bondage of the spoils system, should 
receive the highest approbation and the strongest support 
from the colleges of the country. As representatives of 
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highest education, they should take a high and decided 
stand on this question. This is an opportunity for aggres- 
sive work. The educators of the land can see plainly 
enough, that as students are trained, so will they act after- 
ward ; hence the need of forming societies and clubs for the 
further promulgation of enlightened views about the Civil 
Service. And the appointment of distinguished leaders in 
the educational sphere, as a committee, to render effective 
the agitation of this question, shows the importance attached 
to the attitude and support of colleges toward the present 
Reform movement. And, to justify this trust and confi- 
dence reposed in us, as students, we should seek, in every 
way, to advance its interests and aims. And it will be our 
duty to raise up for it a strong and enlightened public 
opinion, to aim to make it a reality, and not a mere fine 
theory, arising from and ending in the passing discussions of 
the hour. 

College-bred men, as it has often been urged before, fail 
in republican duty when they allow others to lead in the 
agitation of great social and political questions. Sir Robert 
Peel attached a new meaning to the word agitation when he 
defined it as “marshalling the conscience of a nation to 
mould its laws.” The weapons which make it powerful are 
reason and argument. The slow but sure growth of public 
sentiment and opinion will destroy forever abuses from 
history, and the step, when taken, is final. The chief reason 
why the Civil Service Reform movement has not been more 
rapid, is found in the fact that parties and sects, anxious and 
laden with the burden of securing their own success, cannot 
afford to risk new ideas. It was Disraeli who said, “ Pre- 
dominant opinions are the opinions of a class that is vanish- 
ing.” However this may read with reference to the late 
elections, or repudiate particular parties, the question which 
has now become “ predominant” is well worthy of special 
attention and consideration from all those who, in the 
future, expect to be responsible for the nation’s welfare. 
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And who better than the scholar outside of the whirlpool of 
pelitical life can give calm and truthful judgment, and who 
is more ready to point out the straightest and safest course ? 

And this but adds proof to the statement that the agitator 
and reformer must stand outside of all parties and organiza- 
tions, “‘ with no candidate to elect, no party to save, no ob- 
ject but trath—to tear a question open. and riddle it with 
light.” And this method of agitation, which sets in motion 
a tidal wave of public opinion, is the grand and unique 
method of progress and reform in all modern constitutional 
governments. The able party leaders of Great Britain 
amply prove that the place of the scholar is alongside of the 
most advanced position of the reformer. This is a lesson 
which we seem not to have learned. In this country, rarely 
have scholars in the past aided actively or supported strongly 
those great popular schools which have successfully carried 
nation and society through the greatest crises in our history. 
Perhaps college-men and scholars are not imperatively de- 
manded to give active support to great measures, for the 
great mass of the people will not feel any lack from our 
absence. By omnipotent and superabundant strength they 
ean crush their way through all obstacles; and yet it is our 
high privilege to aid in whatever way we can to reach the 
final solution of these great problems. 

One feature that will particularly commend itself to 
scholars is, that the new system has, at its foundation, the 
merit principle. Capability and intellectual fitness will be 
the passports under the new régime. Wherever this prin- 
ciple has been applied to the Civil Service, it has met with 
marked success. The living example in the various depart- 
ments of Great Britain would seem to say to us, This re- 
form is practical, and it is worthy of your highest and best 
efforts. It is the duty of students and scholars to be the 
foremost in advocating its adoption and urging its claims. 
The new system of Civil Service Reform is not merely a 
fine theory, or an ideal conception of purity and justice in 
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politics; but it is “an embodiment of principles and methods 
matured during a century, in which the foremost statesmen 
have bent their minds upon good administration as never 
before,” and this system has achieved victory after victory 
“ under the eyes of the most practical of administrators, in 
the most practical and utilitarian of nations.” Such is the 
testimony of Dorman B. Eaton, in regard to “Civil Service 
Reform” in Great Britain. We ought to regard the first 
century of the existence of this nation in the light of an ex- 
perimental trip of the “Great Republic.” A leak has been 
sprung. Our duty is to help stop it. 





Gerard de Nerval. 


ERARD LABURNIE—better known as Gérard de Ner- 
val—was one of the poets of the Bohemian school of 
1830. Before he was twenty, he had published a volume 
of poems—which gave him fame, but no money. The host 
of dramas, poems, romances, novels, reviews, and news- 
paper articles that flowed from his pen in the next few years 
seems almost incredible. The strange dreaminess—the 6i- 
zarre in his nature, was strengthened by the work he took 
up about 1836—the translation of Goethe’s Faust. Polignac 
and others have since produced more elegant translations— 
we doubt if they be more spirited than this of de Nerval, so 
strongly praised by Goethe. 

One morning, the poet was found dead in the Rue de la 
Vielle Lanterne—a street of old Paris. ‘“ Suicide,” said his 
enemies,—* Assassination,” said his friends. It were hard 
to decide. At all events, his modest, sensitive nature was 
ill-fitted for buffetting the stormy waves of literary life as it 
then was. De Nerval’s best play is “ Tortuffe chez Mo- 
liére”’—a comedy, brilliant, romantic. But it is upon his 
poems that his fame must rest—strange, weird snatches of 
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meditative and at rest. 


song—mirroring a spirit, now doubting and baffled, now 
We are painfully aware, that in 
the following extracts, the best has escaped in the crucible 
of translation—however, they may convey some idea of the 
young poet: 


FANTASIE—“ I'L EST MI AIR,” 


There is a song for which I would give gladly, 
All Weber, all Rossini—all Mozart— 
An old song, running plaintively and sadly, 
That speaks its strange, sad secret to my heart. 
Whene’er I hear it sung, two hundred years 
Roll off my soul—and Louis Freize is king. 
I see a green hill—dimly as thro’ tears— 
Slant out against the low west yellowing; 
I see a stone-built castle, dark and high, 
With red-stained windows and with lofty towers, 
Girt with wide parks—a stream winds carelessly 
Along the lawns or lurks amongst the flowers. 
I see a lady from her window lean, 
Her purple hair with golden bands inwove, 
Whom—in another land it may have been— 
I loved—and may not love another love. 


CONSOLATIONS. 
I. 

Where are our loving ones gone? 

Low in the grave they are. 
Happier are they now, 

In a better country far. 
In the blue-paved courts above, 

Their stainless feet have trod— 
They sing in hymns of love 

To the mother of God. 


Il. 
O pale wan bride— 
Young maiden in thy bloom— 
Forsaken girl with whom 
Grief doth abide— 
Eternity with love 
Shall smile into thine eyes. 
The torches quenched on earth— 
Light thou within the skies ! 
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The Speaking Dead. 
AN ORATION. 


N OLDEN TIMES, the sons of northern Europe, as they 
gathered round their blazing fires, saw in the leaping 
shoots of flame the spirits of their ancestors. Each giant 
chieftain told the story of his father’s deeds, and the mighty 
names of Odin and of Thor roused their rugged souls to a 
wild fury. In the lurid glare of the blazing fagots, their 
countenances gleamed with frenzied rage. The battle-are 
is swung on high; wild, frantic energy stimulates the dance 
and revel; the rude epic of their fathers is poured upon the 
trembling midnight air; the wild beast, in his lair, crouches 
and trembles at the sound he has learned to fear, and the 
very birds, restless on their perches, twitter a moment in 
the leafless boughs and fly to a more peaceful scene. All 
night long they celebrate the glories of their departed sires, 
and, by the first gleams of the coming dawn, they swear to 
do and die like Northmen. 

On the smiling slopes of a Grecian hillside, an orator 
holds a vast assembly. The very stone on which he stands 
trembles with the shouts of the multitude, as they surge and 
press around him. He tells them of the glories of the 
Greeks, of Leuctra, of Thermopyle; he commits to their 
keeping the fair name of Athens, and bids them prove 
themselves her sons. The eye of every youth grows bright; 
the sinews of every limb grow hard; every hand grasps its 
trusty spear, and soon the shouts of victory re-echo through 
the vine-clad hills of Greece. But it is not the eloquence 
of the orator that moves them; it is not the voice of the 
living that they hear; it is not popular enthusiasm that car- 
ries them away. They hear a louder and a nobler call—the 
call of the dead. Martyred warriors speak from the bosom 
of the Aegean main; from the cold depths of the north, 
from the arid wastes of the south, voices rise from hallowed 
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graves on every hillside, in every valley, on the banks of 
every stream that cuts the Grecian border, and tell the story, 
always new, of battles fought and victories won. 

Man is the product of his times. We live and move and 
have our being in the past. The secret springs of our nature 
respond, unbidden, to the same influences that have moved 
the minds and hearts of generations before us, and we 
imbibe, unconsciously, the atmosphere of their mental and 
moral life. Intellectual originality is concerned with form 
rather than with substance. It decks out the dry-bones of 
ancient thought in gorgeous apparel, and presents them to 
the world as its legitimate offspring. It bids the dead forms 
of old Pompeii stand forth instinet with the life and vigor 
of modern civilization. It feeds the youthful mind of the 
present on the nursery rhymes of Greece and Rome, and 
silences our intellectual complaints with the maxims of the 
schools. The precepts of Roman philosophy are to-day 
legal-tender throughout the world. The words of Juvenal 
and Horace are on the unconscious lips of hundreds who 
never learned to spell their names. Zeno foreshadowed the 
lotty asceticism of the early church. Diogenes still lives to 
seek his honest man, Plato is the cyclopedia of ethics and 
morals; and the shades of Carneides are now abroad in our 
modern school of agnosticism. Speculation finds, every- 
where, a beaten path, and even when exploring regions des- 
olate and barren, drinks of a stream already disturbed by 
the footsteps of earlier travelers. 

And it is the grand, the noble utterances of the past, that 
control the mind of the present. In literary evolution, if 
nowhere else, “the survival of the fittest” is real and prac- 
tical. All that is heavy or common-place in diction or 
sentiment sinks of its own weight in the flood of the world’s 
thought, while it is only the clearest gems, polished by the 
stroke of genius or imagination, that reflect the glow of a 
nation’s life. Time is a “savor of death” to the many, of 
lite to the few; but, those who do pass the ordeal, and escape 
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the ravages of time’s harsh scrutiny, speak with the 
authority of the ages, and become guides to future explorers 
in the hidden realms of truth. Their spirit is present to 
goad the imagination, to guide the reason, to inflame the pas- 
sion of every ambitious soul. It flits in the smoke of 
Dante’s Inferno; it embodies the form of Luther’s devils; it 
inspires the wings of Calvin’s faith; it goes with Milton be- 
yond the vail of the highest heavens, and brings to earth 
things too great for man to utter; it sings in the tumult of 
Byron’s passion; it urges Bunyan’s pilgrim on his weary 
way; it rises from the flames of martyrs. ‘ Wherever a 
few great minds have made a stand against violence and 
fraud, in the cause of liberty and reason, there has been this 
spirit in the midst of them—inspiring, encouraging, con- 
soling.” 

But in a yet higher sphere do the dead still live—in the 
sphere of ourcommon humanity. The pulse of all creation 
throbs in sympathy with the weakness of human nature. 
The fading violet on its grassy bank fulfills the law of all 
our being as it sheds its last sweet breath of perfume on the 
poisoned air around, and gladdens the heart of the passer- 
by: for thus does the influence of a noble life purify the 
moral atmosphere in which it breathes. All the les- 
sons of past experience are garnered for our advantage, 
and, though many a problem still remains unsolved, the 
world is moving on to a future of social and political purity. 
In every age some step has been taken in advance of pre- 
vious acquirements, only to serve as a stepping-stone for a 
still loftier ascent. Every land has some great name en- 
graved upon her moral being: some prince, upon whose 
voice the world has hung, and by whose deeds society has 
been stirred to its lowest depths. The spirit of Christian 
philanthropy keeps apace with scientific research, and ex- 
tends a helping hand to suffering humanity. Disease, in its 
most malignant forms, is disappearing from the earth. Pau- 
perism is giving place to prosperity and contentment, and 
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social evils must yield to law and public opinion, as labor 
rises nearer its true position of dignity and honor. 

These are the fruits of past exertions, the voices of glad 
encouragement that reach us from those who have gone 
before. 

Deep is the harmony of history’s heavenly anthem. 
Grandly swells the song of the ages in human ears. Reve- 
lation tuned the harps of heaven first to break the silence 
of eternity, and to arouse us as we stand upon the verge 
of opening time. Divine truth must be the background 
of all truth, and every thread in the world’s thought must 
be woven in this background. Thus the sentiment of all 
lands—the tender ravishing strains of the Greek muse 
rising from the shade of the sacred olive; the brilliant 
utterances of Italian literature; the stern, unyielding dog- 
mas of Germany; the daring speculation and plastic enthu- 
siasm of the French; the wisdom and worth of the English 
speaking races; and the life-giving words that we hear from 
the Holy Land—all are bound together in one great sheaf 
and laid at the feet of the present. 


Matthew Arnold as a Literary Critic. 


F THERE is an Englishman living, of whom it can be 
said that he possesses in the highest degree the critical 
spirit, that he is preéminently and indisputably the judge 
of the past, the observer of the present, and the prophet of 
the future, that man is Matthew Arnold. Believing, as he 
does, that the head and front of the modern spirit is criti- 
cism, he cannot well be other than he is. But although he 
has been a free lance in many fields, and has constituted 
himself the particular scourge of English Philistinism, 
wearying men’s souls with his “sweetness and light ” and his 
“ demands on life,” his main efforts, and perhaps his bright- 
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est successes, have been in literary criticism. The stream of 
good literature, he would tell us, is essentially pure and 
strong and wholesome; and to the end that this stream may 
he brought to bear on life, washing out its imperfections and 
shams and weaknesses, he has contributed his own share of 
labor. He has done this in two ways,—by creating litera- 
ture and by criticising literature. 

By his acquirements, he is eminently qualified for intel- 
lectual work of any kind, and especially for intellectual 
warfare. In all of his works, particularly in his later 
essays and addresses, the marvelous flexibility and boldness 
of the style, the delicate distinctions and piercing appropri- 
ateness of the thought, are inwoven with such a thread of 
high-bred insolence and sprightly irony, that one feels as if 
walking through a lonely and innocent-looking lawn, amid 
whose flowers sharp scythes are not impossible discoveries. 
But, for all that, he has learned so well the secret which the 
ancient Greeks alone can teach,—the lesson of moderation 
and symmetry and unity,—that he seldom carries these little 
eccentricities to any great extreme. 

Ot criticism, he says that it is “a disinterested endeavor 
to learn and propogate the best that is known and thought 
in the world.” Thus he raises the level of criticism, mak- 
ing it an art instead of a trade. One after another he has 
endeavored, with this art, to tear down the flimsy booths 
and unsightly outbuildings which stand close about the 
marble palace of good literature; and his effort has been 
so far rewarded that he has given us glimpses of that noble 
structure in its unity and beauty. 

For one reason, in particular, should we disregard all but 
the very best. Life is too short for us to read any but what 
will avail most to elevate and instruct our spirits. With 
the proverb, ds % tpis ta xadd, a8 an epitome of our method 
of acquainting ourselves with literature, we cannot go far 
astray. It would be an education in itself to thoroughly 
understand and fully and deeply appreciate a play of 
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Aischylus. There are some works which will repay one 
reading alone; others grant their highest reward only after 
constant study. The best pages of Shakespeare and Milton 
and Wordsworth yield their choicest treasures only when 
the paper falls to pieces with dissolving age and continual 
use. We cannot afford to read much current poetry,—it 
may not be of the very best, and we could, meanwhile, be 
reading Shakespeare to more profit. On the other hand, 
hear Lowell’s exclamation :—“ What a sense of security in 
an old book which Time has criticised for us!” How im- 
portant, then, that in cases where Time has not had oppor- 
tunity of performing his work, men should undertake the 
task of pointing out what is the best! 

In his Introduction to Ward’s Anthology of English 
Poets, Mr. Arnold states that the “ real estimate is liable to 
be superseded by two other kinds of estimate, the historic 
estimate and the personal estimate, both of which are falla- 
cious.” By historic estimate he means a judgment influ- 
enced by considerations of the value of a literary produc- 
tion as a power in the history of thought or events. Thus 
we are liable to consider Chaucer a greater poet than he really 
is, on account of the vast influence which his writings had 
on all our subsequent literature. It might be objected to 
this exclusion of historic bias that the worth of a literary 
production is demonstrated by that very thing—its influ- 
ence on men and art. Surely, Mr. Arnold, himself, would 
be the last to deny the usefulness of results as measures of 
the value of causes. 

But as to rejecting personal bias, there can be less doubt. 
Disinterested, the critic must be. In general, it is safe to 
admit, with Mr. Arnold, that personal bias ought to be 
avoided. But the question arises—what is the value of 
our knowledge of an author’s life, and character, and sur- 
roundings, as aids in our study and critical estimate of his 
works? Would we, for instance, be better judges of Shakes- 
peare’s works if we knew more about his life and character? 
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In his formal statement of the laws of criticism, Mr. Arnold 
either denies the value of this sort of personal estimate, or 
ignores the point altogether; but in his actual judgments of 
authors, he has hade a brilliant use of it. This constitutes 
the sweetest and most sympathetic element of his essays on 
Maurice and Eugénie de Guérin, which are, perhaps, the 
most delightful and entertaining reviews in our language. 
On the contrary, it has lessened, for many readers, the real, 
substantial value of the writings of such men as Shelley and 
Byron, and has unduly exaggerated the worth of Sir Philip 
Sydney’s poetry and Macaulay’s Lays—Mr. Arnold forbids 
calling the Lays poetry. 

Furthermore, the burden of all Mr. Arnold’s works is, 
that a national bias is pernicious. He feels that England is 
insular. He denies to the English people the possession of 
an acute literary conscience. He deems that they are led 
astray in their judgments and their tastes, by Puritanism, 
by self-satisfaction, by imperfect civilization, and, to sum up 
all in one expressive word,—by Philistinism. To remedy 
the faults which he denounces, he holds up France, with her 
enlightened intellect, and Germany, with her questioning 
spirit. He would make Englishmen more curious; he would 
show them others better, in some respects, than themselves. 
To this end, he quotes Joubert, and throws Sainte Beure at 
their heads; to this end, he leads in the serenely-conquering 
Goethe, offsetting Goethe’s aristocracy by Heine’s free, rude, 
democratic ease. All this is most excellent; but how ex- 
asperating such presumption must be to Mr. Arnold’s coun- 
trymen! 

And for his friends, even, there is a feeling of satisfaction 
in the discovery of some flaw in his judgment. On one 
point, his expressed opinion is not consistent with his course 
as a poet. It is where he declares the age degenerate, in 
that it prefers finish and beauty to grand action and sub- 
limity in literature. This fact he deplores. Granting that 
it is a fact, let us determine whether the age is, after all, very 
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far wrong. In the life of a people, action precedes thought. 
Homer came before Plato; Spenser, before Wadsworth. In 
painting, the Flemish and Dutch school, whose object was 
perfection in detail, succeeded the Italian school, by whom 
design and imagination were held more essential than exe- 
cution. In our day, the tendency is towards pre-Raphael- 
ism, in art and literature. Which tendency is higher? As 
well might we ask, whether Dickens or Thackeray is the 
better novelist? Dickens is creative; Thackeray, repro- 
ductive. Dickens lets us into the realm of impossibilities ; 
Thackeray only turns a stronger light on life as it exists. 
So, then, the age is justifiable; it is simply following the 
natural course of its development. Swinburne’s adverse 
criticism of Mr. Arnold’s poetry, as dealing too much with 
ideas, and not enough with actions, is based upon his failure 
to appreciate the moral sentiment conveyed in such poems 
as “ Doves Beach,” “ Morality,” and “ Self-Dependence.” 

Swinburne is evidently a follower of Bacon, in believing 
that the office of the poet is to create, to form new concretes. 
On the other hand, Wordsworth, for example, plainly held 
to the Aristotelian theory, that poetry is essentially an imi- 
tation of nature. The members of these two rival camps 
have for so many centuries divided the field between them, 
that it seems presumptuous to attempt to unite them on 
common ground. This attempt, Matthew Arnold has, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, made, both in his own poems and 
by his direct teaching in his critical works and his lectures 
as Professor of Poetry at Oxford; or rather, it should be 
said, that he has, in these writings of his, destroyed the old 
distinctions by evolving a higher and more complete theory- 
The gist of this theory is as follows: Poetry should be “a 
criticism of life;” ‘ the application of ideas to life, under the 
conditions fixed by the laws of poetic truth and poetic 
beauty.” 

Having now considered Matthew Arnold’s qualities as a 
critic, and having enunciated his general theory of literary 
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criticism and, especially, his theory of poetry, let us examine 
his practical work by a few concrete examples. He has pro- 
nounced upon the merits of the chief English poets. In the 
first rank he places Shakespeare and Milton, and then 
Wordsworth. The highest seriousness and most profound 
and beautiful application of ideas to life cannot be denied to 
exist in their poetry. He tests them by extracts, by single 
lines even; and, in all, the ring of pure coin is discernible. 
To Chaucer he gives an honorable place, but not among the 
very first, where historic bias would lead many to rank him. 
Burns and Byron come lower down ; they lack seriousness ; 
their views of life are distorted. Of Macaulay, as a poet, 
Mr. Arnold will not hear; to Scott he gives faint praise. 
Shelley and Keats he deems great; but Shelley lacked per- 
fect sanity in his criticisms of life, and Keats did not leave 
material sufficient for the premises of a perfectly satisfac- 
tory judgment. In the preface to his collection of Words- 
worth’s poems, Mr. Arnold has expounded and illustrated, 
at some length, how Wordsworth applies moral ideas to life. 
It is a thorough and masterly vindication of his judgment in 
placing this poet in the rank below Shakespeare and Milton 
alone. 

In this preface occurs the word: “ Now, poetry is noth- 
ing less than the most perfect speech of man, that in which 
he comes nearest to being able to utter the truth;” and, by 
a development of this sentence, the ultimate results of 
Matthew Arnold’s theory of poetry may be outlined. 

In poetry, man comes nearest to uttering the truth, be- 
cause he here deals with moral ideas. The word moral 
leads us one step higher. It raises poetry above the plane 
of mere amusement; it makes it a potent factor in life, 
serious life. So, then, the moral forces already at work in 
the world, influencing men’s characters for good or for bad, 
have all along been supplemented by an unrecognized power 
in poetry; and, faster and faster, as the moral efficacy of 
poetry becomes more firmly established and more widely 
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acknowledged, will its influence spread. The world is be- 
ginning to discover that neither Puritanism nor ritualism 
furnish complete and irreproachable systems for growth in 
grace, and that science cannot satisfy religious aspirations. 
Without being pledged to the new culture of Ruskin and 
Arnold, it is safe to affirm that new life must be put into 
Protestantism. Its spirituality must be revived. ‘ Our re- 
ligion has materialized itself in the fact, in the supposed 
fact; it has attached its emotion to the fact, and now the 
fact is failing it. Poetry attaches its emotion to the idea; 
the idea is the fact. The strongest part of our religion to- 
day is its unconscious poetry.” Or, as Sidney Lanier ex- 
presses it, ‘“‘ Music already occupies one end of the church; 
the same inward need will call poetry to the other.” 





A Modern /nstance. 


HIS, the latest of Howell’s works, is of the greatest inter- 

est, as it shows the departure of our novelists from the old 
romance-novel. It takes men at what they are. The ideal 
characters to which we have been so long accustomed, are 
looked for in vain. It has been the practice of the romance- 
writer to represent man as not-man; to make him either a 
peer of gods, or a monster of wickedness. It has been hard 
to feel for the good, because they are so good; or to hate 
the bad, because they are so bad. As we read, we involun- 
tarily look on the characters, not as of our own kind, but as 
moral giants and mora] dwarfs. Often we must go further. 
In studying Dickens, we, more than once, find ourselves 
feeling for the horned head; and are often out with Scott, 
when we have, by an effort, brought ourselves to realize 
that the fair creature of our fancy has flesh and blood, and 
lives among men, instead of moving with creatures from 
fairyland. 
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The novelist has, at last, felt the change of the times. He 
is a realist. Though all that is said is not true, yet all 
might have been true. It is not without a momentary re- 
gret that we note this change. It is, in fact, only one of 
the steps that have led from the myth and legend. Yet 
we cannot but wish that it had not been taken. 

The scene of the first few acts is a village which could be 
placed, not only in any part of New England, but in almost 
any of our Northern States. It is that quiet little gossipy 
hamlet that we have all so often seen—so often that we at 
once begin to people it with characters that differ in little 
but name from those to whom the author introduces us. 
we can easily place them crouching near the “ dead-line of 
the outer cold,” and with “starved curiosity” peering into the 
gathering gloom. Bartley Hubbard, the smart country paper 
editor, with his ready wit, who has so quickly won the favor of 
the villagers, makes us feel an interest, which changes its 
character only after every effort on our part has proved vain. 
But the beautiful daughter of the plain-spoken old squire, 
with her simple, childlike ways, claims a deeper interest. 
Her love for the young editor shows itself in every look. 
It is useless for her to try to hide what the whole village 
knows. It had never been a secret. “I couldn’t hide it, 
from the first day Isaw him!” she exclaims. But with love 
came love’s offspring—jealousy. The parent has not strang- 
led the child, and the child makes haste to poison the parent. 
Jealousy rules, embitters every cup, though filled full of 
happiness, and at last drives the two apart—never to meet 
again till at the bar of justice. It at first interests, and 
almost amuses us, to see the young creature start at the 
mere mention of a supposed rival; at times, the details 
grow wearisome; and at last it is with pain that we see her 
driven by jealousy to the court—there to reclaim her hus- 
band. It is 


“ Jealousy that doats and dooms 
And murders, yet adores,” 


that has done this work. 
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From the time of the marriage can be traced the work- 
ing of her jealousy and his selfishness. From the first, the 
love had been one-sided. For her love he returned noth- 
ing. Bartley Hubbard had always liked to be seen with the 
prettiest and most stylish girl of the village. He could see 
that she loved him, and, in the happiness of her love, never 
stopped to ask whether he loved her, After a few months 
in the city they are settled. He has at last got his “basis.” 
From that on, his career is steadily downwards. A little 
here and a little there; a habit formed; a check removed, 
and down he goes. The summer spent by Marcia in the 
country gives the last stroke. He had always felt that they 
could not live together—so he said. He soon found a pre- 
text for leaving her. The description of the months Marcia 
spent in their old home, waiting for him, is among the most 
affecting in the book. ‘Love could hope where reason 
would despair.” She takes the whole blame on herself; 
forms excuse after excuse for him whom she yet loved. 
Only when driven by his creditors, does she tell the story; 
but she still prophesies his return, and spends days and 
nights in eager watching. 

Her love is more passionate, but not more deep, than that 
of the poor cripple—her husband’s old friend. It is a sad 
sight to see the man struggling against his love. For months 
he tells nothing; then puts the ocean between himself and 
her. He comes home a beaten man. None could say that 
Ben Halleck had not tried. When home again, he did all 
that he could to find her lost husband; would have given 
his life for him “ for her sake ;” yet, with strange contradic- 
tion, wished that he could know that the man was dead. 
When the last test came he stood firm. There is something 
very sad in the story of Halleck’s love. He was not a man 
like other men, and his love was not like other men’s love. 

The author has taken a bold step in changing the object- 
point of the novel. The divorce case is a new feature. 
Many of the evils of modern society are brought out clearly 
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and boldly. The reader’s first impressions of the book are 
wonderfully modified as he watches the gradual develop- 
ment of the plot. The characters are not exaggerated, but 
are well drawn. As a work of art, the book is worth study. 
It is highly finished, and shows a skillful touch. 


1 nices, 


[* THE discussion which has been going on for years in 
our college papers, as to the advantages of a higher 
standard, it has been taken for granted that an advance 
would reduce the size of the entering classes. For example, 
in the November Lit. it is stated that it would not be wise 
to suddenly adopt “a standard which would be disastrous to 
the college.” Assuredly, it would not be wise, in any way, 
to invite disaster; but would this be the necessary result 
of raising the standard? Boys preparing for college are of 
two kinds,—those whose means are scanty, whose time for 
study is short, or who, for any other reason, desire a limited 
course, and those who are able and willing to enter upon a 
long, severe college training. Of this latter class, an almost 
fixed annual number, about five hundred at present, are 
certain to enter institutions of high standard. But to meet 
this demand, the suppiy is limited, since only three or four 
colleges come up to this standard. On the contrary, al- 
though the number of poorly-prepared men is much greater 
than of well-prepared, there are proportionally many more 
colleges whose doors are open to them. 

A dozen New England schools, and as many in the Mid- 
dle States, send out, yearly, their quota of men capable of 
entering the Sophomore class in Princeton. If the college- 
entrance conditions were more severe, these, and other pre- 
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paratory schools would rise to the occasion. Academies are 
forced to respond implicitly to every demand of the colleges 
which they supply. By taking care that the academies shall 
not influence the standard of the college, and by freeing it 
from dependence upon its feeders, a greater disaster than 
the one as blindly feared may be averted. 


T IS probable that the Halls will continue to support the 
peculiarly funded securities of the college, by handing 
over the money for the Maclean Prize this year as last. 
Influenced by mistaken information, an editorial in the last 
Lit. shows a strong inclination to throw off this not inde- 
fensible burden. The editor thinks that, if the loss were 
once made obvious to the Alumni, by a gap in the com- 
mencement programme of prizes, there would then be made 
permanent provision. 

It seldom pays to lay a trap for generosity, and this one 
would be sprung without effect, when the announcement is 
made that the “ fund will be re-established in 1884.” We 
quote from the catalogue, and have learned, on good au- 
thority, that after next June the Maclean will continue to 
be given in successive years, unless a new disaster occurs to 
the funds. The interest of past years has been added to the 
principal, until the Phcenix is almost ready to rise from 
its ashes again. It is to be hoped that the Halls will not 
have to come forward any more. 

The editorial mentioned is based upon facts as they were 
set forth some time ago. A Voice in 82’s Lit. dreads “ sup- 
plying the college treasury whenever it runs low;” but, 
then, the prospect was indefinite. Now the aspect of the 
case is different. Common sense and the common interest 
of the Halls sanction this renewal of the prize for a single 
intervening year. 
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. we by Twin Graduates of the College of New Jer- 

sey.” The above is the title of a very handsomely 
bound volume of poems, recently published in Newark, New 
Jersey. A quotation, from the introduction, will tell the 
story of the book: “ The title explains itself, and shows that 
the writers were born under the sign of the Gemini. They 
lived under that sign for rising fifty years, when one was 
taken and the other left. Two of us came into existence 
within the same hour of time, and, passing through the 
early part of education together, entered the world-life as 
twin graduates of the collegiate institution bearing the name 
of the State of which they were natives. This dual species 
of psychology was something of a curiosity, because, outside 
of common experience, pleasure and pain seemed to flow 
like electric currents from the same battery. In a certain 
sense, we could feel at once, and think at once, and act at 
once. * * * This dual character, to a greater or less 
extent, pervaded the joint lives of the writers of these pieces. 
Not that the similarity extended to the business or pursuits, 
the tastes or habits of life, for, in many respects, they were 
different and apart as those bearing a single relation. Still 
the influence of the mystic tie, whatever it was or may have 
been, remained till Nature loosed, as it had woven, the 
bond,” 

The poems, though they may not be of the highest 
artistic merit, nevertheless show a deep appreciation of 
beauty, and, in several places, we meet with sparkling bits 
of thought. The subjects are mostly suggested by incidents 
in the writers’ lives, and marked for their quietness and 
their banishing of “ Life’s endless toil and endeavor.” 
“ Trouting in the Adirondacks,” “Contentment,” “ The 
Genesee” and “ Fahrewohl aus Leben” are typical of the 
style of the book. 

But the chief interest of this book for us lies in the 
writers’ deep and tender love for Princeton. When we see 
men with aged faces and hoary locks walking around the 
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campus in a sort of reverential way and looking at the Col- 
lege, we often forget the love which these men hold for the 
place which we, younger Princetonians, are so eager to 
leave. It may be that they loved old Nassau Hall more 
than we do; but we are loath to believe it. We would 
rather believe, as the Commencement orator us tells, that 
our love is true and lasting. We have changed, though. 
We are as patriotic as ever, but it is in a different way. 
The old love ran more in quieter channels, such as those of 
song, while we find inspiration in athletic contests. The 
writer seems to feel this, when alluding to the few who meet 
each year to sing “the olden song.” “Aaron Burr,” 
“ Alumni Meeting, 1879,” “Princeton to Harvard” and 
‘‘ Princeton, 1832-1882” have a peculiar interest for us. 
The poem on Aaron Burr is a poetical memoir, and 
abounds in allusions to Nassau Hall. The note is espe- 
cially interesting. It says of Burr, “ His reputation, how- 
ever doubtful or blemished in the eye of the historian, or of 
the public, admits of no question in respect to ability, or his 
standing with the undergraduates of the college. Of all the 
Alumni, he may be regarded as their Blarney-stone. * * * 
Before entering the college, some two or three years pre- 
viously, the writers of these pieces had seen Aaron Burr. 
Being familiar with his career, the fact made a deep im- 
pression. They never afterward forgot the look of his dark, 
bright eye. The tree under which he was wont to stand 
and look over and beyond the island shore, far out to sea, 
remains there still to-day. During the first session of their 
college, the Cliosophic Society, of which they were members, 
invited Burr, then verging upon four-score years, to preside 
over the annual meeting, at the ensuing commencement. 
The old man declined, in a letter manifesting the depth of 
his emotion, and how he appreciated the remembrance of his 
young brothers in the closing hours of a lonely and friendless 
age. At the close of the exercises, the boy-legislators clus- 
tered around the desk of the secretary, to look upon the 
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writing of one of their number, who had risen, to fall asa 
meteor, and whose light soon would be quenched in dark- 
ness forever. This letter was preserved in the archives of 
the society when the writers closed their connection as at- 
tending members.” The poem at the Alumni meeting is full 
of hits, but hardly rises to real poetry in many places. It is 
of interest to learn that Princeton students were formerly 
so Puritan that they would have “a feast” on Friday, in 
order to show their antipathy to the Pope. “ Princeton to 
Harvard,” was suggested by the writer’s witnessing a Prince- 
ton-Yale game, in which Harvard showed her partiality for 
Princeton’s success. It is a Princeton’s greeting to Harvard, 
with incidental comparisons. To a humorous comparison 
of Stony Brook with the Charles River a note is added, 
saying, “ Stony Brook, which is by the Delaware and Rari- 
tan Canal, suffers in poetical comparison with Charles 
River.” “ Princeton, 1832-1882,” strikes us as touching, 
especially in the light of the note. It was the fiftieth year 
since he entered college, and he says: ‘ At this commence- 
ment, the writer met but one of the fifty-three who gradu- 
ated with him.” 
The final stanzas, are as follows: 


“Call down the Roll! who answer, here, 

Of those who said good-bye— 

How many dreamers now appear? 
Just you, Old Boy, and I; 

Some linger yet on all the plain, 
More in the church-yard lie; 

Will any come up here again, 
Before the last shall die? 


One wish is nearest to my heart, 
One prayer I offer up: 

Grant, Father, ere I am called to part, 
And drink the bitter cup, 

I may be gathered here with those, 
Who still as boys survive, 

When fifty-graduate years shall close, 

In eighteen eighty-five.” 
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*¢ (\H, let me see! who was there? 
college men, of course; yes, and some real men.” 
The above remark, made by “some innocent girl,” fur- 
nishes a writer in the last Liv. as a text. 
tionally, he did not get at the pith of the remark until he 
reached the end of his discourse. 
tion, when we first saw it in the columns of an exchange, 
suggested to us quite a different train of thought. 

We take the remark to mean undergraduate men as dis- 
tinguished from those who are out in the wider world, 
whether college graduates or not. 
in the accident, rather than in the character of the men. 

Fair one, we think we understand you. 
not in the market, or, if they are, a dividend cannot be ex- 
pected for several years, and so they are quoted low. Some- 
thing can, perhaps, be made out of them, but they can best 
be used as a transient speculation—to be held a few 
months, and then—the experience gained applied in another 


direction. 


Real men, indeed—the veriest playthings! jumping-jacks, 
In almost childish glee the pretty creatures 
take us with dainty fingers about the waist (metaphorically 
speaking, of course), and viciously jerk the string of our 
How good-naturedly, they smile as 
they watch the strange contortions of their victims! 
perhaps they act, as the writer once saw a tender-heart little 
girl behave when she squeezed her new doll and made it 
ery. They look with great pitying eyes—eyes that almost 
fill with tears; but in so doing they only pull the harder 
and bind their unfortunate victim the faster. 
the beginning of the term, the jumping-jacks’ assembly re- 
peat their woes and look disconsolate and limp (?). 

Meanwhile, the fair ones wait until a real man steps their 
way, and then what they do they do in earnest. 

We are fully aware that the reverse of this is all true, and 
that the college man is learning his A, B, C by many pleas- 


to be sure. 


responsive affections. 


There were lots of 


Probably, inten- 


At any rate, the quota- 


The difference, then, is 


College men are 


And now, at 
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ant, as well as by many bitter lessons. But it only further 
illustrates the truth underlying the remark of the “ inno- 
cent girl,” that we college men are not as yet real men; 
we are only play men. 

But, fair one, we are potentially real men, and when you 
make remarks like the above, we think not only that you 
are over-anxious on a certain subject, but that you are a 
little impatient of any delay. Indeed, if we were to ven- 
ture a guess, we should say that the author of the remark 
quoted is not aptly described by the writer in the last Lrr. 
as “some innocent girl,” but that she was a society belle of 
some years’ standing. 





CLASS at Princeton numbers about one hundred and 

twenty-five men, from whom are to be chosen six edi- 
tors of the Princetonian, eight for the Lrt., and an indefinite 
number for the Tiger. When we exclude those who will 
not try for an editorship, it is very evident that the ratio of 
editorships to the number of aspirants, is often very nearly 
unity. It consequently becomes quite easy to attain to the 
rank of editor, if one only begins soon enough. But in 
proportion as it becomes easier, so much less is there in the 
position, and so much the liklier are poor editors to be 
chosen. It, therefore, is a question of great importance to 
to Princeton journalism that they have only as many editors 
as are necessary to edit the paper. We do not know exactly 
what reasons led to the choosing of eight editors for the Lrr. 
or siz Senior editors for the Princetonian, but we feel confi- 
dent that the number is larger than necessary in each case. 
By a slight change in the departments of the Lit. two edi- 
tors could be dispensed with. The Yale Lit. and the Vassar 
Miscellany, both excellent literary magazines, have but five 
editors each. Why should the Nassau Lit. have eight edi- 
tors? A smaller number would increase the honor, induce 
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every good man to try, and consequently increase the num- 
ber of contributions. We would urge upon the Junior class 
the importance of considering this question as soon as pos- 
sible, and of limiting the number of Lit. editors from their 
class to six. 





OUSEHOLD decoration, which is receiving so much 

attention from the outside world, is a topic not alto- 
gether foreign to the college student. Forty years ago it 
could be said that there was not a carpeted room in the 
dormitories of Princeton College, but to-day there is not a 
floor that does not boast some covering, and not a few are 
made of hard-wood, or rendered luxurious with Turkish 
rugs. The take-offs of the editorial sanctums, that periodi- 
cally appear in the funny man’s departments of the college 
papers, wherein the editors languish upon voluptuous 
couches, and smoke the scented aroma of a Turkish hookah, 
are sometimes true enough pictures of the richer student’s 
apartments, however satirical they may be as representa- 
tions of the editorial closet. On the other hand, it would 
be a slander to say that the average student is extravagant 
in the appointments and decoration of his room. But the 
taste that is being displayed everywhere else, is not want- 
ing in college. 

Among the canons of art, that are beginning to be fully 
appreciated, is the fundamental one that, in mere regularity, 
there is no beauty. The house-wife, formerly, as she entered 
her darkened parlor, would put “ everything to rights,” or 
she would “straighten things up a bit,” which meant that 
she would place everything at right angles and in straight 
lines. To-day the mistress of the cozy little house enters 
the hallway, and her eye is offended if she sees “ things as 
straight as a poker.” There must be disorder, or if that 
word has attached to it the idea of untidyness, there must 
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be irregularity. The chairs must not stand in serried ranks 
against the walls. The mantel must not be flanked by twin 
ottomans, in positions that precisely correspond. The tidies 
(if there are any) must never be quite square and straight, 
but must look, as everything else does, neglig?. The age 
has passed when we must have things “to match.” To-day 
the colors only need “harmonize,” and if the articles of fur- 
niture are appropriate, our taste is quite satisfied. 

The taste displayed by the college student is oftentimes 
surprising, and the rooms that would offend the true artist 
or connoisseur are the exceptions. The very carelessness of 
college life contributes to this result. 

This reign of artistic disorder, or irregularity, is the 
result of a study of nature, and has transformed the ancient 
funereal parlor and reception-room into the home-like draw- 
ing-room, and the cheery, cozy hallway, that no longer look 
as if they were made to perform obsequies in, and could 
look appropriate only when there is crape on the door-knob. 
They invite you rather to live, to be happy, to look comfort- 
able and easy, and to talk. 

The quaint words of eulogy that the homely poet, Robert 
Herrick, utters upon disorder in dress, voice a true artistic 
fancy, as well as a poet’s idea; and the thought will apply 
to household decoration quite as aptly as to personal adorn- 


ment: 


“A sweet disorder in the dress 
Kindles in cloathes a wantonesse ; 
A Lawn about the shouNMers thrown, 
Into a fine distraction ; 
An erring Lace, which, here and there, 
Enthralls the crimson stomacher ; 
A Cuffe, neglectfull, and thereby, 
Ribbands to flow confusedly ; 
A winning ware (deserving note), 
In the tempestuous petticote ; 
A careless shooe-string, in whose tye 
I see a wild civility, 
Doe more bewitch me than when art 
Is too precise in every part.” 
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titlitorials, 


UR readers will be sorry to know, that with the present 
number Mr. Carman severs his connection with the Lr. 
The step is taken to secure more time for extra college work. 
His relations with the board have been marked by a hearty 
effort to maintain and to improve the character of Princeton 
journalism ; and, in accepting his resignation, his former 
colleagues are conscious of a serious loss. Eighty-three’s 
volume of the Lit. being complete within two numbers, the 
board has determined not to elect an editor to the vacant 
position. It is expected that eighty-four will contribute 
much more liberally to the February and March numb:rs 
than heretofore. The competition for editorships is drawing 
to a close, and we urge the Junior Class to improve the re- 
maining opportunities. 8. 


HE Junior and Senior classes are glad to welcome Dr. 

Hamilton, late Professor of Mental Philosophy in Han- 
over College. The dangerous and continued illness of Dr. 
Atwater, with promise of but a tedious convalescence, gives 
the college and its friends serious apprehension of the loss 
of his valuable instruction. And should the best hopes of 
his complete restoration be realized, the present Senior class 
was likely to finish its course without instruction in the 
important branches of Moral and Political Science. The 
authorities of the college, as soon as the character of Dr, 
Atwater’s sickness was ascertained, used every effort to 
secure a competent teacher to take his place. But, in all 
his wide acquaintance with the men of philosophical attain- 
ments in this country, our President had great difficulty in 
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finding one so circumstanced that he could conveniently 
accept a temporary call to the vacant chair. It is thus pecu- 
liarly fortunate that Dr. Hamilton is able to come to us. 
His reputation is rising with the circulation of his recently 
published treatise on The Human Mind, “ which,” says Dr. 
McCosh, “ is highly thought of by all who are qualified to 
judge it.” His earnestness and his capabilities as a teacher 
have already secured the respect and codperation of his 
classes, and give earnest of a profitable course in Ethics, 
Pditical Economy, Logic. 


W* RECENTLY met with an article in an English jour- 

nal, discussing the question of university graduates and 
money-getting. The question is of especial interest to us as 
college-men. How often has the cold, practical world put 
this question to us, not only as a body, but individually? 
“Ah! you are going to be a doctor. Why do you not go to 
a medical school?” “A banker! What good will an 
‘A. B.’ do you?” “ You never expect to teach. What are 
you studying all this Latin and Greek for?” The above 
are very moderate specimens of the questions and ideas 
which the outside world is continually putting to us; and 
what shall we answer? We say we are getting mental cul- 
ture, and that college-men have broader views of life, 
thought and literature. But then we have to meet some 
ugly facts. Howells and Aldrich have had no collegiate 
training, yet they stand among our most popular literary 
men. Horace Greeley was one of our best journalists, and 
molded popular thought for a generation. He graduated at 
a printing-office. It may be that Judge A., the most pros- 
perous and generous man in your village, is one of these 
“self-made men,” as the world delights to call a non-colle- 
gian who is successful. We have often been sorely puzzled 
how to meet these men who so coolly criticise our college 
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course. “Oh! it is very well to have colleges, and if you 
are to be a teacher or can afford it, it may be all very nice.” 
But then you know all the time that you are not going to 
be a teacher, and many of us know that if a college course 
is simply a luxury, we cannot afford it. We must make 
money, and though we may grow as enthusiastic as we can 
over “classic culture,” we are always conscious that this 
money question is of prime importance, that it is the ques- 
tion of earning a living and being a man. Does a college 
course make a man efficient in life? We do not ask the 
question in any narrow, professional sense, but in its 
broadest view. Mr. Howells, in his latest novel, has drawn 
two collegians, Ben Halleck and Bartley Hubbard, and not 
in a very favorable light. Neither have high, comprehen- 
sive views of life, and we might write after their names, 
“failure.” The picture is too often true. But we would 
suggest a few thoughts for believing a college course a suc- 
cess in making men efficient in life. It makes men better 
able to endure failure. This fact is noticed in the journal 
referred to above. While you may find cases where grad- 
uates fail, it is generally true that in proportion to their 
numbers they fail less often than others. They possess 
resources which other men do not have. We know of a 
graduate of the University of Dublin who was found, a few 
years ago, working as a common laborer on a city street. 
In a strange land, without money or friends, he contended 
with circumstances, and is nuw the principal of a large 
school. This is a single case, but we believe it represents 
atendency. The most practical of nations, Scotland and 
Prussia, it has been observed, are most earnest supporters 
of their universities. “ The richest Scotchman that ever 
lived began life in New York as a shop-assistant with a 
university degree.” Graduates seldom take the lowest 
places in their spheres of life, and oftener than others are 
leaders, whether in professions, business or laboring pur- 
suits. We do not say that a college course will make a 
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wise man out of a fool, or insure success to one who is 
worth nothing. We do think that a college course gives 
efficiency in life. 


HE general arrangements for the Baird Prizes seem, to 

us, admirable. As a writer in the last Lit. said, they 
fill an important place, giving an impetus to better regular 
literary work throughout the course. There are, however, 
two or three points in which improvements may be made. 
The first is that of abolishing the present plan of “ holding 
back the returns.” We have been informed by the authori- 
ties that the meu eligible to the prizes were chosen several 
months ago, but that it is deemed advisable to keep them 
secret. The plea for this is, that the men who are not 
eligible, but think they may be, will do better work. We 
pride ourself on being tolerably well-informed on college 
opinion, and we venture to deny this statement. Men are 
not working very hard for an uncertainty. If a man knows 
he is eligible, he exerts himself to make himself worthy of 
the honor, and, if possible, win the prize; but the average 
collegian is not to be aroused by anything that has a tint of 
illusion about it. Besides, an open contest always attracts 
more attention, and the prize is, consequently, more 
honored. Another point is, that the essay grade be given 
all along through the course, separate from the English 
grade. Professors can then compel a passing grade on 
essays, and refuse mere apologies. It will also add to the 
value of the Baird Prizes, by keeping them in view through- 
out the course, and by doing away with any secret methods. 
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Olla-Podrida, 


“ The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of Apollo.” 
—Love’s Labor Lost. Act V. Scene 2. 


Dec. 4.—Glee Club concert at Rahway. 

Dec. 6.—Emma Thursby here, 

Dec. 7.—Tran.it of Venus. Dr. McC. remarked that everybody was 
taking great liberties with Venus. (N.B.—This is the only joke on the 
subject we shall record.)...... Foot-ball convention in New York; rules 
revised ; Peace and Morgan delegates. 

Dec. 8.—Third Library meeting. Peebles, ’82, read a paper on 
‘* Final Cause.” 

Dec. 9.—Second div. Chapel Stage. 

Dec. 12.—Ivy Hall plate lost....../ A Lit. editor smoked his first cigar. 

Dec. 16.—New catalogue out. 

Dec. 20.—End of First Term. 

Dec. 27-28.—Formation of Inter-Collegiate Press Association. Meet- 
ing held at Columbia College. There were 10 colleges and 14 papers 
represented ; representatives of nine signed the Constitution. Offices 
were distributed as follows: Acta, of Columbia, President; Amherst 
Student, Vice-President; Harvard Herald, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Object, “ to raise standard of college journalism,” and “ promote good 
feeling,” etc. Next meeting will be held during the next Christmas 
vacation at Cambridge, when there is to be presented an oration, a 
poem, a history of college journalism, and other exercises. The Lit. 
was not represented, as the Lit, delegate was misinformed as to time 
of meeting. 

Dec. 28.—Formation of Inter-Collegiate Rowing Association. There 
were present at the meeting delegates from Bowdoin, Cornell, Colum- 
bia, Rutgers, Wesleyan, U. of Pa. and Princeton. Officers elected 
were: Swartout of Cornell, President; Hart of U. of Pa., Vice-Presi- 
dent; McDonald of Wesleyan, Secretary ; Howell of Princeton, Treas- 
urer. The regatta is to be held July 4th, at Lake George, for four-oared 
shells, and such other events as the committee may decide on. 

Jan. 2.—Prof. Young gave the first of a series of six lectures to be 
delivered in Dr. Deems’ Church in New York. 
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Prof. Young said, after the examination in astronomy, that ’83 bad 
given him some decidedly new science. 

Jan. 8.—Mass meeting to elect officers of the Boating Assoc. Officers 
elected were: Flint, '83, Prex.; Duane, ’83, Vice-Prex.; Hersh, ’84, 
Treas.; Granberry, ’85, Sec.; Jennison, '83, Capt. of Crew. It was 
decided to support a crew this year. An entertainment was offered, 
to be given in New York after Lent, in behalf of the crew, by friends 
in New York. The offer was accepted with thanks, and it was deter- 
mined to raise money in College to second the effort thus to be made. 
A new shell is to be provided this Spring. 


ECLOGUE. 
1. 
Starling i’ the alders, 
Singing merrily; 
Red top o’er the hill-top 
Grins good-night to me. 
Stand beside the meadow, 
Watch the cattle browse ; 
Pretty country maiden 
Comes to milk the cows. 
Rather awkward talking, 
Till you break the ice; 
Country girls are bashful, 
But—country girls are nice. 


Il. 
Starling i’ the alders, 
Dreaming in the nest; 
All the pleasing purple, 
Faded from the west. 
Moon in southeast corner 
Of the sky, in sight ; 
Gotten up regardless 
Is th’ old girl to-night, 
Country maiden sadly 
Follows home the cows, 
Wondering what the Dickens 
To tell them at the house. 


Jan. 10.—Lecture by Gen. Kargé, in the old Chapel, in behalf of 
Kingston Sunday School. 

73, Wilson, married. 

Dr. Coit preached before the St. Paul Society, in the Episcopal 
Church, on Sunday evening, Jan. 14. 

There were six essays in the Lir. prize contest. Judges—Profs, 
Packard and Scott, and Mr. Magie. 

“ Nothing but leaves,” said Eve, pleasantly, when Adam praised the 
taste shown in her new polonaise.—Ez. 
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The following important changes in rules of B. B. may be interesting, 
especially if the colleges are to adopt the professional’s rules this year: 
“Block ”-ball is restricted to a “‘ batted ” or “thrown” ball, i. ¢., it can 
not apply to a “ pitched” ball. The foul-bound catch is abolished, so 
that every catch must be made on the fly. A batsman out on three 
strikes need not run, and consequently may prevent a double play 
through forcing off. A runner may, at his option, walk or run back to 
a base after a foul; he may, however, be put out if he walks, but not 
if he runs. The new rule concerning delivery is: ‘A fair ball is a. 
ball delivered by the pitcher while wholly within the lines of his 
position, and while facing the batsman, and his hand in delivering the 
ball must not pass above the line of his shoulder.” In the scoring 
rules, “assistance on strikes” is to be especially recorded alone and 
not as part of the fielding assistance; while the pitcher is to be charged 
with an error for every base given on called balls. It is a question of 
great importance whether the colleges shall adopt this year’s profes- 
sional rules, especially since a number of the colleges have practically 
forbidden games with professionals, and consequently there is no 
necessity for doing so. 


AT THE SPRINGS, 


She lay sleeping, in a chair 

Of purple velvet—very fair 

And strangely beautiful she seemed, 

For on her face the moonlight gleamed, 

And to her waist the dark hair streamed, 

And all her throat and arms were bare— 
I wonder if she dreamed? 


I leaned above the purple chair, 

Above the parted lips—how fair 

The white pearls thro’ them gleamed! 

I fingered the brown hair that streamed 

Upon her shoulders—and, it seemed— 

I don’t know how—I don’t much care— 

My lips did touch her lips—and there, 

You have it all, sir, I declare— 
Except—she screamed! 


Dr. McC. (in Bible recitation): ‘‘Mr. B., where was Moses brought 
up?” Mr. B.—“In the wilderness, sir.” Dr. McC.: “No, sir. In 
Pharaoh’s court. Sit down, sir.” 


Metaphysical Junior :—“ Professor, is life worth living?” Prof.— 
“That depends upon the liver.” Class faint.—Ez. 


Prof. in Mechanics:—“ What is the strongest force in nature?” 
Student—“ The force of habit.” Compelled by the same force, the 
Prof. recorded a zero.— Ex. 
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A Senior, being under the necessity of burning the midnight oil, was 
advised by an associate, since he had never smoked, to take a cigar,—a 
sure means of keeping awake. The following was suggested by the 
occasion : 


A SENIOR’S FIRST CIGAR. 


I took my cane in Freshman year, 
And thought it quite a joke; 

As Sophomore, I made a tear, 
But then, I didn’t smoke. 


Thro’ Junior year, without that fault 
That fairest conduct mars, 

I passed in safety, for, as yet, 
I had not smoked cigars. 


A very virtuous youth was I, 
I taught in Sunday School, 

My pupils thought me, Oh! so nice,— 
They lived at Stony-Pool. 





In Senior Year, alas, alas, 
That I a fool should be! 

That cunning Devil Satan—he 
At last inveigied me. 


Ah, well, the story must be told, 
To's counsels I gave heed, 

I east behind me prudence, care,— 
I smoked the vile, vile weed. 


But first, to tell the thing as "twas, 
The end I bit off square, 

And, ‘fore I knew it, down it went, 
The end of that cigar 


Undaunted, still I lit the thing; 
It tasted awful queer ; 

But others, this same thing had done, 
And so I didn’t fear. 


I kept it up, I puffed it hard, 
The novelty enjoyed: 

But, Oh! to keep my supper down, 
That all my powers employed. 


And now, this purpose firm hold I :— 
I'll travel—travel far, 

Before I'll ever smoke again— 

A dirty, vile cigar. 
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College Gossip. 


O BASE BALL, the attention of nearly all colleges, except, perhaps, 
Vassar and Lasell, is rapidly and engrossingly turning. It is 
hardly time yet, however, to begin to speculate on events so far distant 
as June. The Harvard Advocate is, then, rather early, we will not say 
presumptuous, in intimating to the college world its opinion that Har- 
vard will be very unfortunate if she does not easily gain the champion- 
ship. College papers should put off all such prophecies until, at least, 
the end of February or the beginning of March; but the Advocate has, 
probably, a large number of good omens, which have been collecting 
all winter ; so it has to begin at once, in order to get through before 
the thing is actually lost or won. We believe the Advocate should not 
run the risk of being obliged to refer to back-numbers with anything 
beside pleasure and self-congratulation. 

Trinity is on the road to becoming an advanced institution of learn- 
ing. The Tab/et rejoices to think that their Rip Van Winkle “ powers- 
that-be” are, at last, awakening to the fact that the elective system 
may now be introduced, but with due caution, among the students of 
the College. ‘Trinity is to be congratulated on such an advance, Ad- 
vances and changes for the better are few enough and rare enough in 
any college at all, so that it will be many a day yet before the church- 
going system will be changed at Trinity. This system comes next after 
the room-system at Princeton; and this, we know, defines it so well, 
that nothing more need be said about it, except that, instead of having 
spotters, the Faculty rely on the student’s word to find out whether 
he has been to the designated church in the city, and whether he got 
there in time. This is a very beautiful system, and shows what mutual 
trust and confidence must be maintained between the students and 
Faculty of Trinity. 

What Wesleyan College just now has most at heart is, a desire to 
change her name. We can understand how it often happens that an 
individual is possessed of such a desire, because very few people in the 
world ever have anything at all to say about the name that is put upon 
them ; but, we think, a college never should find occasion to become 
ashamed of the name of its choice, especially when it has chosen such 
an honorable one as the above. The reason these poor fellows want to 
change their names is, they say, to avoid being taken for Seminoles, 
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Now, Seminoles are an honorable set of men. They are, certainly, no 
more disreputable than Collegians, taking them all in all. It seems to 
the Gossip to be a strange and false pride that invests Wesleyan with 
such zeal fora newname. “ Middletown” is a substitute proposed for 
the other name, and the Argus wishes to bring about its adoption in 
the same way that Princeton came to be called “ Princeton,” instead 
of “ The College of New Jersey,”’ by which name it holds its charter. 
This change came about you know, because the charter-name is too 
long and unwieldy, and regardless of the busy student’s precious 
time. But never would it seriously offend us if we were asked whether 
theology were taught in Princeton ? 


The affairs of Vassar College are too interestingly tempting for the 
Gossip to pass them by this month. No matter of what trivial import- 
ance they may be, the Gossip is confident that the readers of the Lir. 
will ever possess an undivided sympathy, both in sorrow and in joy, 
with the students of Vassar. The present great want of that college is 
female trustees. The Miscellany would have us believe that it is every 
whit as absurd to have male trustees for Vassar as it would be to have 
those of the other sex trustees for Harvard. Now, undoubtedly, the 
girls should have two or three sympathizing females on the board ; 
but, when they make such a comparison as the one above, we can only 
say that “that comparison induces us to relax our features.” 


Lacrosse will occupy a more prominent place this year than ever 
before. Candidates for the Harvard team are already in their cage, 
practicing throwing and catching. It is high time for Princeton to 
give the team here its fullest support, if it is to go into the field at all. 
Surely there is no more reason why it should not, than there is that 
we should fail to be represented in other sports, which have been no 
more successful, 


Among the things of last year, is the Sophomore Cremation at the 
U. of Pa. Livy, and a German Grammar, were burnt, and the cere- 
mony seems to have been a success. The Philomathean Society held 
its Biennial in December, and a new and surprising feature was intro- 
duced into the entertainment, when, for the first time at such a cele- 
bration, dancing was indulged in. 

Life, the new illustrated paper, has just appeared. Its editors are 
all old Harvard men, who had something to do with the Lampoon, in 
their time, and have now attempted one on a larger scale. The New 
York papers have been busily prophesying its speedy death, but the 
Harvard papers are eagerly wishing and working for its success. 

The great Intercollegiate Press Association sprang up shortly after 
Christmas, What great good it will do is a problem yet to be solved. 
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Various explanations have, in the meanwhile, been offered. Some, 
humorously, say it is to show that it is possible for a Press Association 
of some sort or other to exist, independent of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, and all its inspected dispatches. Others say that 
it is organized to cultivate that intimacy and fellow-feeling among the 
college papers which will bind them together. We have nothing 
against it; may like it in some particulars, when it is started; but we 
fail to see how it can accomplish all the good some expect. It may 
promote good feeling, but can never raise college journalism by play- 
ing the censor. 

The other new Intercollegiate Association we see some sense in 
forming. Boating would never receive the necessary push in any other 
way. All the college papers are now encouraging men to pay-up well, 
for it is easily seen that this little matter of funds is more necessary to 
boating than to any other kind of sport. Besides being glad of the 
foundation of such an Association, we are especially glad to see that 
the U. of Va. has joined it; not only because she is a very worthy 
rival, but because the Northern and Southern institutions will be 
brought into contact, with mutual benefit as the result. 


Lxchanges, 


“The earth Fath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.”—Macbeth, Act I., Scene III. 


HAT gay and festive paper of the U. of Pa. headed Cha/, sends us 

a “ Merrie Christmas,” and as this is the only memento in that line 

we have received, we are accordingly thankful, and send back our 
friends a “‘ Happy New Year's” greeting. The first and most promi- 
nent thing that struck our wondering gaze when we opened the pages 
of this esthetic sheet, was the cut heading the page, and the Shakes- 
pearian motto beneath it. The sport alluded to, serves the purpose of 
conveying the idea that the Chaf’ isa funny monthly, and that the melan- 
choly spoken of in the motto, is in some way connected with the un- 
paid bills on file in the right-hand side of the picture. Now, this 
explanation is undoubtedly quite theoretical and allegorical, but then, 
the most misty of ideas, when coupled toa line of Shakespeare, become 
transparent. The sketch entitled, “A Cornish Christmas Eve,” is a 
sparkling and bright production, and the sort of a story that will always 
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be acceptable to college readers. There is nothing of the tragic or 
awful about it which make some of our college journals a sort of terror 
in their way. The facile flow of language, and the genial and happy 
ending to which it conducted the reader, gave it a special charm. The 
illustrations in this paper hardly come up to the literary department. 
In the future we can expect more from it in this line, after the artists 
have served their novitiate. 

A word of praise should be given the Harvard Advocate, for its prompt 
appearance in the new year, and, especially, for the strong number it 
has presented. The following advice from an editorial might be copied 
with advantage by those who are interested in base ball: “The candi- 
dates for positions on the University Base Ball Nine have now three 
months of hard work in the gymnasium to look forward to, before 
they can count on good out-of-door practice. Almost all the members 
of our last year’s team have either left college, or given up playing ball. 
Catcher’s position, second base, short-stop, and, perhaps, one position 
in the field, will, we think, be filled by old players: a very good nu- 
cleus, to be sure, but not enough of it. It will be seen, that if Harvard 
is to be represented in 1883, by a nine worthy of her, new men must at 
once step forward. We can nowsee floating around the college enough 
good men to fill the vacant places. The nine must, this year, receive 
the warmest support of the college, if the college expects anything 
from the nine.” A Harvard graduate has undertaken the publication 
of a new weekly in New York, under the name of Life. He was 
former editor and founder of the Harvard Lampoon. The new paper 
“is intended to please the same class of people that now read the 
Nation. It will be profusely illustrated, and will resemble in may re- 
spects Punch, a paper which has, at present, no rival on this side of the 
Atlantic.” We wish the editor success in his new undertaking, and 
have no doubt but that it may become a favorite with all college men. 
“The new Inferno” touches up to a nicety various college officials and 
worthies, from “a proctor’s famished form” to professors laboring at 
a “ heavy crank, desiring, evermore, to grind out something like a real 
mark.” In the article “Harvard During the War,” there is given 
both the Northern and Southern views as seen in the light of a quarter 
of a century of history. And the experiences which are there related 
are expressive of nearly all Northern colleges during that eventful 
period of our history. The Advocate publishes the following: 


“NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTIONS.” 


BY A FRESHMAN. 
“T'll never wear plug hat nor cane, 
Nor be a theatre-goer ; 
I'll not make fun of Mary Jane, 
When I’m a Sophomore. 
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I'll never cut disgraceful capers 
Within the shades of Gore ; 

I'll never write for college papers 
When I'm a Jun-i-or. 


With politicians’ sophistry 
I'll never meddle more; 

I shall for no class office try, 
When I’m a Sen-i-or. 


But through the next six months, I'll be 
As wicked as I can; 

I'll revel in my naughty glee, 
While I'm a Freshie-man. 


The modest and unassuming little Tech. next claims our attention. 
In this number, evidently, our contemporary didn’t have much to say, 
and, accordingly, has said very little. Hailing, as it does, from the 
artistic atmosphere of Bostonian estheticism, it conducts affairs on the 
chromo-prize principle, and gives along with each copy some fine work 
of art. Ina recent issue, we have a unique representation of a fairy 
sitting on a mushroom, attempting to blow some innocent snow-birds 
off a limb with a dinner-horn. Always noted for boldness and origi- 
nality, the Tech., in its last number, certainly outdid itself in trying to 
be funny, when it published a cut of some old lady’s wig, all powdered 
and curled, and asked below that agonizingly funny question, “ What 
are the Wild Waves Saying?” Surely the reply comes as an echo 
from the Trinity Tablet that the Tech.—ha! ha! ha! has a page of—ha! 
ha! ha! cuts, but don’t look at them—ha! ha! ha! it’s really too 
painful—ah ! 

From the Hub comes the Wheelman, on a trial-trip in the world of 
magazines and periodicals devoted to athletics. Its neat exterior and 
bright and newsy pages speak for it a place on the table of every 
bicycler. It devotes it pages to the interests of the wheeling frater- 
nity, and at the same time varies its contents by stories and poems of 
no mean literary excellence, Some of the articles are illustrated by 
good artists. It is interesting to wheelmen, as furnishing and ac- 
quainting them with the latest news in the bicycle-world, and, as a 
literary magazine, it is entertaining for all readers. 

The Oxford Review and Undergraduates’ Journal gives the news and 
doings of Oxford and Cambridge. Its columns are open to all sorts of 
communications on amusements, athletics, reviews, besides having a 
column devoted to “Oxford and Cambridge Pulpits,” in which there 
appears, in each issue, a stenographic account of various sermons de- 
livered at the universities. There is quite an able article on “The 
Indian Civil Service as a Career for University Men.” The writer 
thinks that the day has passed for university-men to engage in the 
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civil service of the Queen in the East. He says he is expressing it 
mildly when he states that the Indian Civil Service is no longer a pro- 
fession fit for an English gentleman to enter. The Journal is con- 
ducted by the undergraduates of both Universities, and is gotten up in 
newspaper style rather than in the manner of college periodicals in 
this country. 

The following passage from President Eliot’s report (taken from the 
Herald) may be of interest, as stating Harvard’s position with refer- 
ence to the reform in college athletics: Through the appointment of 
a standing committee of three, the Faculty has, for the first time, a 
direct responsibility for the character and extent of our athletics. 
This has resulted in a set of regulations by this committee. “The in- 
fluence of the committee has been successfully used to reduce the 
number of match-games of ball, and to confine them to Saturdays.” 
These various restrictive measures have, on the whole, commended 
themselves to the entire body of students and graduates. “ When 
games are made a business, they lose a great part of their charm ; and 
college sports cannot approach the professional standard of excel- 
lence without claiming the almost exclusive attention of the players, 
and becoming too severely monotonous and exacting to be thoroughly 
enjoyable.” 











